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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

1744.—Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren: 
By the accounts we have received, although in 
too many places a declension from our ancient 
plainness and simplicity doth appear, yet, in 
others, the testimony of Truth is received with 
joy, and embraced with readiness of heart, and 
many are added to the church ; so that we have 
reason to hope and believe, that the Lord will 
yet comfort Zion, and enlarge the borders of 
her sanctuary. 

And dear Friends, we find it our concern, at 
this time, earnestly to entreat and exhort, that 
the elders in your several Monthly Meetings be 
mindful of the advice of the apostle, “ to watch 
} over the flock of Christ” (Acts xxix), within 
the compass of their respective meetings ; to ad- 
vise and assist the weak, and to use their Chris- 
tian endeavors for the restoring such as may 
have wandered and gone astray from the whole- 
some advices from time to time given forth and 
: recommended by this meeting ; and to encourage, 

with meekness and wisdom, the appearance of 
| good in all; and where they perceive a neglect 
) or remissness, either in particular persons, or in 
families, of duly attending meetings for wor- 
ship, that they would visit such in the spirit of 
love, that so the hindmost of the flock may be 
brought forward, and none of them be dispersed 
and lost. 

And, dear Friends, in all your religious meet- 
ings for the worship of Almighty God, let your 
minds be seasoned with an awful sense of real 
and true devotion, and be ye exemplary to the 
flock of Christ. Let the solemn gravity of your 
deportment be such, as may demonstrate to 
others that you are in earnest in the great duty 
of waiting upon and worshipping God in spirit ; 
that serious and tender hearted enquirers may 
be encouraged to come and partake in your as- 
semblies of that inward and spiritual consola- 
tion and refreshment, which the Lord is gra- 
ciously pleased to impart unto the souls of such 
as are humbled in his sight, and approach his 
Holy Presence with reverence and fear. 

And as it has pleased the Lord, by the break- 
ing forth of the glorious light of his Gospel, and 
the shedding abroad of his ‘holy Spirit, to gather 
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us to be a people to his praise, and to unite us 
in love, not only one unto another, but to the 
whole creation of God, by subjecting us to the 
government of his Son, our 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace; 
us to hold forth the ensign of the Lamb of God, 
and, by our patience and peaceable behavior, 
to show that we walk in obedience to the ex- 
ample and precepts of our Lord and Master, 
who hath commanded to “ love our enemies and 
to do good even to them that hate us. 
fore we entreat all who profess themselves mem- 
bers of our Society, to be faithful to that an- 
cient testimony, borne by us ever since we were 
a people, against bearivg of arms and fighting ; 
that, by a conduct agreeable to our profession, 
we may demonstrate ourselves to be real fol- 
lowers of the Messiah, the peaceable Saviour ; 
of the increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end.” 


and refreshed by the verbal relations of several 
ministering Friends, lately returned from their 
travels, in the service of Truth, and propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, through most of the British 
provinces in America ; 
that a great and effectual door is open for the 
preaching of the Gospel in those parts, many 
flocking to meetings with an earnest desire to 
hear the testimony of Truth declared, to the 
comfort and encouragement of those concerned ; 
giving them great hopes of good success in the 
work of their ministry, and a ground of assur- 
ance that their labor of love among them has 
not been in vain. 


that, notwithstanding these comfortable accounts 
of the general disposition of the people, we find 


faithful among us, with sorrow of heart, do see 
and lament. 

And, dear Friends, we do with earnestness 
recommend to all such parents as have experi- 
enced the gracious dealings of the Lord with 
their own souls, to take all proper opportunities 
of instilling into the minds of their children 
just sentiments respecting the vanity and empti- 
ness of fading and transitory enjoy ments, and to 
direct them to seek after that solid peace and 
serenity of mind which attends the sincere prac- 
tice of true religion and virtue, and which only 
can afford any durable and solid satisfaction. 
Such a godly care in parents is agreeable to the 
command of God, by his servant Moses, to the 
people of Israel.” (Deut. xi: 13.) “ Ye shall lay 
up these my words in your heart, and in your 
soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand, 
that they may be as frontlets between your eyes. 
And ye shall teach them your children, speak - 
ing of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way ; when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

And, dear Friends, we exhort you closely to 
adhere to our first principle of humbly, sin- 
cerely and diligently waiting upon the Lord, 
that you may witness his Holy Spirit to influ- 
ence and direct you in all your words and ac- 
tions; and as you attend with a single eye to 
its holy and unerring directions, you will be 
preserved from looking outward, and having 
your expectation from abroad ; always remem- 
bering the saying of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, “If any man shall say to you, lo, here 
is Christ, or lo, He is there, believe him not,” 

(Mark xiii: 21), but let every one of you in 
setae closely attend to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit in his own soul, which only can 
secure you from being drawn aside by the doc- 
trines and traditions of men, and enable you to 
say, with Simon Peter, “ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
(John vi: 68.) 

And we do recommend to all Friends, to be 
careful, at the conclusion of our meetiags for 
worship, that an holy awe and reverence be so 
impressed upon their minds, as that the effect 
thereof may be evidenced by the gravity of their 
conversation ; and that they may be particularly 
watchful over their words and actions, lest, by 
their immediately entering into discourses about 
the affairs and concerns of this life, they manifest 
that their minds do not remain leavened with 
that holy sense of divine and heavenly things, 
which, through such, their religious meetings, 
they should have experienced, and been sea- 
soned with. 

Finally, dear Friends and brethren, in all 
your religious assemblies, wait in a true com- 
posure of spirit for the enjoyment of the pres- 
ence of the Lord, which giveth life and ability 
to offer up an holy sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, and that pure incense of a broken and 
contrite spirit, which is truly acceptable in his 
sight. Let the operation of his Spirit have free 
course and work in all your hearts; and be not 
ashamed of its tendering power, which subjects 





































Lord and Saviour 
it behooveth 


” Where- 


(Isaiah ix: 6, 7.) 
1745.—We have been particularly comforted 


by which it appears, 


Nevertheless, it is with great concern of mind, 


ourselves under a necessity to observe a great 
declension among too many of the professors of 
Truth, from that Christian plainness and humble 
deportment which our ancient Friends were ex- 
emplary in. This declension we apprehend is 
principally occasioned through a neglect of an 
inward and reverent waiting upon God, for the 
influences of his Holy Spirit to lead and guide 
us in the ways of holiness and Truth. This 
would instruct us, and only can enable us to 
renounce the world, and its vain and fvolish 
habits and customs; and to persevere in the 
good old way of simplicity and self-denial ; the 
path which the righteous in all ages have 
walked in, leaving us an example that we 
should follow their § steps. It was through obe- 
dience to this holy guidance that the immediate 
disciples and followers of our Lord Jesus were 
enabled to “ go unto all nations and preach the 
gospel of salvation in the power and authority 
{or name] of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” It -was this which qualified 
many of our ancient Friends to travel into 
divers parts of the world, to spread the doctrines 
of Truth, and to sow the seed of the kingdom 
of God. It is through neglect and remissness 
in attending and waiting upon the Lord, that 
lukewarmness and indifference creeps in, grad- 
ually introducing that declension which the 

















the inordinate affections and will of the creature 
to the obedience of the cross of Christ. “ See 
that none render evil for evil unto any man; 
but ever follow that which is good, both among 
yourselves and to all men. Re sjoice evermore ; 
pray without ceasing ; in everything give thanks; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning you. Quench not the spirit, despise not 
prophesyings. Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good ; abstain from all appearance of 
evil; and the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly. And we pray God your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Thess. v: 15 to 23.) 
(To be continued.) 
3 For * THE FRIEND.” 
Obedience. 

“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams.” 

“And Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned: 
for I have transgressed the commandment of 
the Lord, and thy words ; because I feared the 
people, and obeyed their voice.” (1 Sam, xv: 
22-24.) 

What a lesson there is, in the life and death 
of Saul, King of Israel, once highly favored of 
the Lord, and then utterly rejected because of 
disobedience. We who have the privilege of 
the Light of the Gospel, in this our day, may 
well tremble at the word of the Lord.” ‘There- 
fore it seems right to stir up the pure mind, by 
way of remembrance in things in which we seem 
to lack. When considering the state of the 
Christian world, the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, do we not see great lack of obedience to 
the manifest will of our Father in Heaven? 
and even in our once highly favored Society, 
there seems to be too much of the spirit of “ let 
us be called by thy name to take away our re- 
proach, but let us do as we will.” 

The times call loudly for a thorough search- 
ing of heart, that we may know what is stand- 
ing in the way of the spread of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the hearts of the children of men. 
A fountain cannot send forth at the same place 
both sweet water and bitter. Ifa tree be good 
its fruit will be good also, and more abundant 
fruit would be seen in the lives of the professed 
followers of the Lord Jesus, if there were greater 
obedience, and more of a willingness to listen 
to the voice which speaks as never man spoke. 
It is useless to lop off the branches, to make a 
tree good, when the root is worm-eaten and bad 
—we must get to the root, and take out that 
which is sapping its life, if we expect to see 
fruit-bearing branches. 

Often our inward ear is dulled by 
obedience to the little intimations of the Divine 
will. “ Be thou faithful in a little, and I will 
make thee ruler over more,” still continues to 
be addressed to those who will hear his voice. 
The path of obedience is the only safe path, 
the only one in which we can walk side by side 
with the dear Son of God, and know his ‘keep- 
ing power. A willingness to do or suffer must 
also be wrought out in those who would be his 
followers, who laid down his life for us all; but 
in this day of ease to the flesh, and care of our- 
selves, we forget that “ He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” It is a great attainment to 
be made willing to lay down our lives for his 
dear sake, who counted not his life dear, but 
freely gave it for us all. 









































































































































































a want of 








It seems to me, that we are too afraid of what! 
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others will say, and so we confer with flesh and 
blood, and let fear take the place of that perfect 
obedience, without which we cannot grow in 
grace and in the saving knowledge of our Lord 
und Saviour, then so many little ones and weak 
ones are stumbled, and the cause of Christ suf- 
fers in consequence. 

If I were asked why our Society did not grow 
and prosper, drawing to it those who are hun- 
gering and thirsting for the bread of life, I 
should answer, first of all, from a want of obe- 
dience, and a willingness to suffer. How many 
of us, to whom have been entrusted precious 
gifts, to be used to God’s glory, say cheerfully, 
“here am J, send me” or do we, Jonah like, 
flee from the word of the Lord? Though the 
results may not be just the same as in his case, 
we are tossed upon a disquieted sea, and often 
do not realize why it is thus with us; when if in 
obedience to the “ word of the Lord,” we carry 
the message He intends, preaching the preach- 
ing He bids us, it may be the people, like those 
in “Nineveh, will believe God and turn to Him, 
in whom is plenteous mercy and forgiveness. 

The instances and results of disobedience re- 
lated in the Holy Scriptures, the dire conse- 
quences which followed, should be a warning 
to us, that it is the same Lord, who slew his 
prophet by the lion in the way, when he turned 
again, to eat bread in that place, at the bidding 
of another prophet, instead of minding the word 
of the Lord revealed to him individually (1 
Kings xiii.) But the Lord is very tender of his 
little ones, who hear his voice, but know it not 
as his, as was the case with little Samuel. Then 
like Eli of old, let the fathers and mothers in 
Israel help the babes in Christ, and point out 
to them, that it is the Lord’s voice, also en- 
courage them to answer, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” My heart is often sad when 
I see so few, almost none, among us, who are 
young in years, submitting to the yokeof Christ, 
willing to bear the vessels of the Lord in his 
sanctuary; and we know that He still has gifts 
in his treasury, waiting to be dispensed to the 
willing and obedient. Why is it? There needs 
to be deep searching of heart, and willingness 
to know, that we may perceive what is standing 
in the way ; whether we who are older are the 
stumbling blocks, causing any of the little ones 
to err. Sometimes I have feared, in our en- 
deavor to keep any from putting forth a hand 
unbidden to steady the ark, we have erred on 
the other hand, and given the impression that 
to hold back, and wait, argue and reason is 
pleasing to the Lord, instead of a ready obedi- 
ence. When the Lord gave Samuel his message, 
he delivered it to Eli, “every whit,” and the 
Lord revealed himself to Samuel, as He loves 
to do to all. 

When Jeremiah said, “Ah, Lord God, behold 
I cannot speak, for I am a child,” He answered, 
“Say not I am a child, for thou shalt go.” 
“Arise and speak unto them, all that I com- 
mand thee, be not dismayed at their faces, lest 
I confound thee before them.” And though 
God in his tender mercy and regard for our 
frailties, has allowed himself to be proved by 
some of his children, as He did with Gideon 
when in his fear, he asked that the fleece might 
be wet and then dry, God condescended to his 
weakness, but nowhere does He intimate that 
He was pleased with Gideon’s conduct, better 
than if he had immediately believed the Lord 
and obeyed, instead of saying, “If thou wilt 
save Israel by my hand, as thou hast said,” nor 
are we to presume to require a sign on this ac- 
count. 
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hand, “stretch forth thy hand,” 


When Jesus said to the man with a withered 


can we sup 
if he had reasoned, how can I do this, and had 


not known a willingness to immediately obey, 
his hand would have been made whole aan 
other. 
f 


In instances where a miracle was per- 
ormed, it was by instant obedience to the word 


of the Lord, coupled with a belief, that the 
Lord was able to do the thing desired ; 


; but it is 


written, that in some places He did not man 
mighty works because of gg oe Then 


instead of wasting strength, 1 mourning our 


lapsed condition, and the wae of dedicated 
servants to put their hands to the Gospel plough, 
the fewness of our numbers, &c., let us go into 
deep searching of heart, with a mighty cry, as 

with one voice, 
wherein we are lacking and why these things 
are so, and when He shows us, as He will, for 
He has promised when we cry He will answer, 
let us fear not man, but with boldness do the 
work the Lord is calling for at our hands, 
whether it be to leave home and kindred, and 
the pleasant things of life, to do his will, or 
whether it be to stand as a color bearer before 
the people, or to encourage and help the young 
in years, or acknowledge our own error; no 


unto the Lord, to show us 


matter how little the service, let us be obedient, 
and I am persuaded that there i is still a blessing 


and a service for the Society of Friends. 


“Obey my voice and I will be your God, and 
ye shall be my people, and walk ye in all the 
ways that I have commanded you, that it may 


be well unto you.” (Jer. vii: 23 


R. K. M. 
4020 Fairmount Ave. 









For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Musquakie Indians in lowa. 
(Concluded from page 238.) 

They prefer to be taught in their own lan- 
guage and a few it is said are able to carry on 
a correspondence with the remainder of their 
tribe in Indian Territory. The women are 
taught needle work and cooking, still they pre- 
fer to hoe the corn during the hot days of sum- 
mer to the irksome duties of learning the letters 
of the alphabet. Although mingling among 
the whites constantly, they speak little or no 
English, apparently not wishing to learn neither 
the. language nor the good which their con- 
querors may possess. If asked by any one why 
they do not attend school they will shake their 
heads and reply in broken English, “ Musquaki 
no like school, that’s pale face trade,” and then 
will burst out laughing, apparently satisfied as 
far as their education goes, 

In religious matters they have not made 
much progress. Several religious denomina- 
tions have from time to time interested them- 
selves in their behalf with but little success. 
An estimable woman of this place, Elizabeth 
Sinclair, has taken a great deal of interest in 
their spiritual welfare, and a short time ago 
erected a large meeting-house, where they all 

can assemble for worship; a few it is said are 
very tender and seem to try to do right and say 
that when “they do not do right they feel hurt 
in heart.” The majority of them seem not to 
care very much for religion. The chiefs also, 
who no doubt exercise a powerful influence 
over them, have not taken any steps towards a 
religious reform among the people, although 
some of them have been sober, thoughtful men, 
they have on the whole been quite stubborn, 
preferring to worship after the manners of the 
fathers. 
The Musquakie religion is much the same as 
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the Algonquin rites, to which family they belong. 
Dr. Galland, who studied the Sac and Fox re- 
ligion has in substance the following to say : 

wale the beginning the gods created every 
living being which was intended to have life 
upon the face of the whole earth. After this 
the gods also found man, whom they perceived 
to be both foolish and cruel. They then put 
into man the heart of the best beast they had 
created ; but they beheld that man still contin- 
ued foolish and cruel. Then the Great Spirit 
took a piece of himself of which he made the 
heart of man; and when man received it, he at 
once became wise above every other animal on the 
earth. About this time the earth was inhabited 
with I-am-wri (giants) and gods, the latter liv- 
ing under the sea also. The gods under the 
sea were not pleased with those on land and 
war broke out, the sea gods getting the assist- 
ance of the giants. In the struggle which en- 
sued the sea gods fled to the sea, and the giants 
were all destroyed. Then the Great Spirit being 
displeased with this sent the gods of the wind, 
thunder and cold, which in one form or another 
destroyed all but a selected few on earth. The 
sea gods now thought their time had come and 
wanted to destroy the remainder, as they failed 
they begged of the god of thunder to send water, 
which he did, so that it flooded all the earth, 
however, a few of the gods escaped by making 
a large shell which floated on the water until 
dry land appeared again.’ 

The Sacs and Foxes believe in the Great 
Spirit, the creator and ruler of all things. They 
may be called Spiritualists. For some time 
after death the spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to hover around the village before it takes its 
final flight to the land of repose—the happy 
hunting ground. Only good spirits reach this 
place, for if the person had been a bad man he 
goes to the land of evil spirits where game is 
scarce and subsistence is difficult. This belief 
that spirits hover around the sites of their old 
villages offers perhaps an explanation why they 
love so much to visit these old piaces, in the full 
expectation of receiving consolation. As they 
also believe that the spirit must subsist until 
reaching the hunting grounds, therefore the 
deceased is always provided with food and a 
gun, that he may be able to subsist until he 
reaches that higher state in the spiritual world. 
Upon the death of a husband his property is 
distributed among his relatives, his widow re- 
turning to her own family or nearest of kin. 
During the period of her mourning she paiats 
her face black, refusing to see anyone. After 
this period is up she washes her face, puts on 
her ornaments and resumes again her best ap- 
parel. Fires are generally kindled over the 
grave of the departed so as to more fully show 
the spirit the path to take. Grass and rubbish 
are cleared away from the grave to prevent evil 
spirits from getting near. They also believe 
that spirits of the dead have power to inflict 
injury on the living, so they often offer up cer- 
tain sacrifices to appease them. When winters 
are cold, when it storms and thunders they 
think the Great Spirit is angry and it is well to 
do right. 

The Musquakie, surrounded by whites for 
nearly half a century, have not progressed in 
any way. They still hoe their corn, use no ma- 
chinery of the white man’s invention nor even 
& wagon on which to haul their tents, on their 
long marches throughout the State, and in spite 
of the cheapness of lumber have not yet erected 
a house, preferring the tents which their fathers 
used. They eare little about having things 
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convenient preferring to go to the river or their 
favorite springs for water a good distance away, 
than to spend a day digging a well near by. 
An appetite, for strong drink and a mania for 
gambling are the two besetting sins, which now 
cause their utter ruin, not only the Indians but 
thousands of their white brothers who ought to 
know better. Drink has cut down many of 
their chiefs and braves before middle age, brave 
men who otherwise might have been an honor 
to their race. The government laws are very 
severe on those who sell Indians liquor, still no 
law is severe enough but that bad men will 
violate them if there is only any money to be 
made. 

The gambling mania has taken hold of a 
great many who venture their money, their or- 
naments, their ponies on the spots of a card. In 
this way they spend a gread deal of their time 
playing among themselves or with whites who 
visit them for that purpose. The Indians pay 
these gambling contracts as other debts, not 
knowing perhaps that such contracts could be 
avoided, being against public policy. 

In their dealings with the whites they are hon- 
est and their word can always be relied on. Mer- 
chants in the surrounding towns often sell In- 
dians goods on credit, John Musquakie giving 
a note signing his cross. This piece of paper 
John takes along so as to remind him that he is 
in debt and must pay at a stated time. generally 
when the annuity becomes due. When the 
government agent pays off the Indian he goes 
direct to the merchant with his dirty promise 
to pay, leaving with the merchant the note as 
well as the money to remind the merchant that it 
is paid. This fact would be damaging evidence 
against the merchant that he had the note in 
his possession, in case he should try and collect 
a second time. 

The inside of a Musquakie wigwam is by no 
means attractive, a table and an old chair or 
two being deemed a luxury. The women, how- 
ever, now use kettles, pans, cups and saucers, 
but no stoves. The meals consist mostly of 
meats and soup, dog-meat being the favorite 
dish. They have of late years, it is said, ac- 
quired an appetite for pancakes and coffee, 
while sweet meats are as much of an attraction 
for them as for the young children of the whites. 
Corn is still the great Indian staple, which is 
prepared in the following manner: After being 
shelled the corn is placed in trenches, covered 
with leaves and brush, this is set fire to and 
when the rubbish has been consumed the corn 
is stirred adding a little water if it is liable to 
burn. After this steaming process, which con- 
tinues until the corn becomes soft, it is taken 
out of the trenches and dried in the sun and 
then stored in pits covered with leaves and is 
there ready for use as required. 

In the matter of dress they are much the same 
as their ancestors, discarding none of their cos- 
tumes. Rings, jewelry, &c., are still used in 
profusion, the blanket is still worn at all seasons 
of the year by both the men and the women ; 
although a few wear boots and shoes, the moc- 
vasins are preferred. Head covering they do 
not need, generally using the blanket for that 
purpose if necessary. A few of the braves and 
the members of the council wear hats to denote 
their rank by means of feathers and other or- 
naments, the hat being worn not for its utility 
but as a mark of title or rank. 

Polygamy is no longer practised, and among 
themselves they are very moral. Very few 
whites have intermarried with them during 
their stay in Iowa. I think at present there is 
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one white who lives among them, having mar- 
ried an Indian woman. He tries to live a semi- 
civilized life a little distance away from the 
others, and it is said is very attentive to his red 
spouse, milking the cows and hoeing his corn. 
This act of kindness to her does not please 
the other members of the tribe who call him 
“squaw,” “no brave,” and such epithets, ap- 
parently not wishing him to introduce any cus- 
tom of thrift into the community. Whether 
the wife, being relieved of these burdens, is 
happier than her less fortunate sisters I am at 
loss to know. 

During the summer months they stay around 
their homes working a little, but when the win- 
ter comes they start off in squads of twenty for 
various parts of the State, leaving only a few 
behind to look after their property. In these 
annual rounds they stay several weeks at a 
place, hunting, trapping, spearing fish, begging 
and trading, returning every spring with cloth- 
ing, provisions, and at times money. This love 
of wandering around they like, and if it were 
not for fear of being taken to the Indian Terri- 
tory in case they refuse to obey the government, 
I am afraid they would spend all their time 
travelling. 

This is the brief story of our Iowa Indians. 
Not a very pleasing one perhaps, but the truth. 
It is sad to think that such a small band set- 
tling among the whites should have succumbed 
to the temptation of strong drink and gambling, 
and that the good influences with which they 
have been surrounded should have found no 
ingress among them. Neither have they suc- 
ceeded in material progress, lacking in thrift, 
industry and perseverance; utterly regardless 
of to-morrow. B. L. Wick 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 

scnsteaensnaenenigsliitecneteiante 

As to the “ borrowing” of the jewels of gold 
and jewels of silver, by ‘the departing Israelites 
from their Egyptian neighbors, over which there 
have been so many carpings by evil disposed 
critics, or by over anxious readers. The He- 
brew word means “asking” not “ borrowing,” 
and is so translated in the Revised Version. 
The habit of askinga gift from one in whose 
service a person has been, on the occasion of 
parting, is universal in those lands to-day, as 
always. The idea is very different from that of 
asking an alms; although a beggar will ery for 
“bakhsheesh ” (a gift) for the purpose of rais- 
ing the level of ws request for assistance. 

‘If an Oriental has served you, he expects to 
be not only paid for the service according to the 
stipulated rate, but also to receive from you a 
gift when he leaves you, as a token of your 
friendship, and as a proof of your satisfaction 
with him. This is not in the case of menials 
alone ; it is the same all the way up to those in 
highest authority. Shaykh Moosa, chief shaykh 
of the Tawarah Arabs, who took charge of our 
party from Cairo to Sinai, and thence north- 
ward to Castle Nakhl, was a man of character 
and ability, and of ample meansalso. A formal 
contract was made with him to convey our party 
over that route for a certain specified sum, bak- 
hsheesh included, but when we were at our jour- 
ney’s end with him, we found that unless wegave 
him a special “ gift” at parting, we should seem 
to be lacking satisfaction with his services ; 
therefore we added a coin of gold to his hoard, 
and gladdened his heart in so doing.—Trum- 
bull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life. 


” 


--- 
“Be courteous,” is a Divine injunction that 
some good people at times forget. 

























Taken from “‘Sanders’ Fifth Reader.” 

During the Indian wars on the Western fron- 
tier, the Miami Indians took captive a female 
child, whose family name was Slocum. She was 
adopted into the family of the warrior by whom 
she was taken captive, and finally married an 
Indian chief. After a number of years had 
elapsed,every inducement was ineffectually used 
by her friends to persuade her to return with 
them to their home, the place of her nativity. 
This incident forms the subject of the following 
lines : 


THE WHITE ROSE OF MIAMI. 


Let me stay at my home in the beautiful West, 

Where I played when a child—in my age let me rest; 

Where the bright prairies bloom, and the wild waters 
play, 

In the home of my heart, dearest friends, let me stay. 


O, here let me stay, where my chief in the pride 

Of a brave warrior-youth, wandered forth by my side, 

Where he laid at my feet the young hunter's best prey, 

Where I roamed a wild huntress—O friends, let me 
stay! 













Let me stay where the prairies I’ve oft wandered 
through, 

While my moccasins brushed from the flowers the dew ; 

Where my warrior would pluck the wild blossoms 
and say 

His White Rcse was the fairest—O, here let me stay. 

















O, here let me stay! where bright plumes from the 
wing 

Of the bird that his arrow had pierced, he would bring, 

Where in parting for battle, he softly would say, 

‘**?Tis to shield thee I fight,’”—O, with him let me stay. 


Let me stay, though thestrength of my chieftain is o’er, 
Though his warriors he leads to the battle no more, 
He loves through the woods, a wild hunter, to stray ; 
His heart clings to home—O, then here let me stay. 









Let me stay where my children in childhood have 
played, 

Where through the green forests they often have 
strayed, 

They never could bend to the white man’s cold sway, 

For their hearts are of fire—O, here let them stay. 










You tell me of leaves of the spirit that speak. 
But the Spirit I own in the bright stars I seek, 
In the prairie, in the forest, the waters wild play, 
I see Him, I hear Him—O then let me stay 


E. L. ScoeRMERHORN. 












































O, that my soul had wings! we sighing cry. 

What wings? The dove’s, to hover round our nest 
On sweet love-errands? Eagle wings, to fly 

To glory’s mountain-crest ? 


























Or angel wings, to speed on tasks of heaven ? 

Ah, when God’s work Cemands increase of powers, 
The wider range and freer flight is given, 

If such a task be ours; 
































But wings to fly away and be at rest 

He giveth not; for whither should we go? 
Away from duty, on an endless quest. 

Across a sea of woe? 



































The fretting friction of our daily life, 
Heart-weariness with loving patience borne, 

The meek endurance of the inward strife, 
The painful crown of thorns, 



































Prepare the heart for God’s own dwelling-place, 
Adorn with sacred loveliness his shrine ; 

And brighten every inconspicuous grace 
For God alone to shine. 



































—M. E. Atkinson. 


cies 

“ WHENEVER a system of maintained and 
stationed religious workers has been set up—of 
men whose lives have been set free from the 
occupation of ordinary citizenship—or from the 
discipline of self-maintenance—an order of re- 
ligious controllers has been the result ; a hierar- 
chical system has finally supervened.”— Quaker 
Relapses from British Friend. 






























































THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Vacation Among the Cliff-Ruins. 


WM. C. ALLEN. 





The south-western portion of Colorado and 
the land to the south and west of it, comprises 
a comparatively unexplored, yet fascinating 
section of our country. There some of the 
mighty rivers of the southwest originate, amid 
as sublime scenery as the Creator ever made. 
It is an almost arid country. The high altitude 
helps to restrict any great abundance of vege- 
tation. The great table-lands, or mesas, extend 
for miles, from six thousand to eight thousand 
feet above sea-level. These mesas present vast 
areas of rock, whereon a scanty soil affords root 
to stunted pinon trees and sage-brush. At in- 
tervals these lofty plateaus are cleft with stu- 
pendous caiions. An ideally perfect climate 
induces but little rain; and the very few alkali 
streams make good drinking water searce. The 
travelleris happy to content himself with nature’s 
store-houses of the precious fluid, where it is 
caught in hollows of the rock. 

Three hundred years ago, when the early 
Spanish explorers penetrated this remarkable 
and almost inaccessible land, they discovered 
many indications of a long-before semi-civiliza- 
tion. Even then the traditions of the native 
tribes could not explain the history of a pre- 
historic race. The modern traveller finds the 
same massive evidence of a strange people who 
existed far back in the misty centuries, long 
before the advent of Coronado in his search 
for gold. 

The nineteenth century student of ethnology 
and archeology enjoys ample recompense for 
any investigation he may pursue in that mys- 
terious region. There are many silent witnesses 
to the fact that a large population once inhab- 
ited those sun-lit plains and dark mountain re- 
cesses. Ruins of dismantled houses are frequent. 
Burial mounds are met with at every turn. 
Remains of ancient reservoirs for water are 
often discerned. Fragments of broken, and 
ofitimes prettily decorated pottery, are strewn 
over high mesas and in lonely canon sides. 
But most interesting of all are the cliff-houses, 
which it-was my lot to visit sometime ago. 

Near Mancos in southwestern Colorado, are 
the easiest reached cliffruins, That little town 
is reached after a one-and a-half day’s journey 
from Denver. The Wetherill family near Man- 
cos, are the best guides into the adjacent region. 
They are skilled in wood-craft, and doubtless 
know more about the cliff-dwellers, their habits, 
and the location of their strange buildings than 
any other men. A few days passed at their 
pleasant ranch, afforded a delightful rest before 
proceeding on the journey into the adjoining 
country. 

Richard and John Wetherill acted as guides. 
Our little party had the necessary complement 
of horses, seven burros, provisions, camp outfit, 
and bedding. We went down through the 
Mancos Canon, and in a few hours were sur- 
rounded by the impressive scenery of that beau- 
tiful gorge. At the bottom of the cafion we 
followed the trail for hour after hour. It led 
by a devious route, first by the edge of a little 
precipice, then across the tiny river, and next 
through a thick and vexatious undergrowth of 
scrub-oak, cotton-woods and rabbit-brush. So 
we plodded on, mostly in single file; but ocea- 
sionally in all sorts of ways, when the irrespon- 
sible and stubborn pack-train would make a 
wild break for the almost impenetrable under- 
brush. 





































Here I will tell about my experience with g 
burro. In a rash moment | agreed to ride one 
of those Rocky Mountain donkeys instead of g 
horse. His name was Lazarus. He hated to 
leave the ranch, doubtless having a clear a 
prehension of the trip in store for him. He 
proved intensely conservative. He could be ag 
unmoved during periods of my own excitement 
as the unchanging hills around him. This 
peculiarity was observed svon after starting ; 
but kind fate decreed that we should meet a 
small boy before actually getting out of civili- 
zation. This youngster was approaching on 
another burro at a rapid gait; and the question 
was quickly asked as to what made his burro 
go? “Spurs,” he laconically responded. [ 
looked at them and demanded the price. He 
contemplated me for a moment, as if to size up my 
financial condition, and then replied, ‘ Seventy- 
five cents.” The deal was quickly made. When 
Lazarus felt the spurs his whole demeanor 
changed. A calm came over my own per- 
turbed spirit as I realized that I was henceforth 
master of the situation. 

The first night we camped within the cafion. 
The next day mountain climbing commenced ; 
and then came the tug of war. To go up steep 
vafion sides where there are no trails, is any- 
thing but fun. Up, up, you go, sometimes in 
exasperating confusion. The burros often travel 
every way but the right way. But still you 
climb, from rock to tree, and from tree to bowl- 
der, until every vein swells with the fierce heart- 
beats induced by violent exercise in such an 
altitude. As for the patient little burros, they 
leaped from rock to rock like goats. Sometimes 
the big packs of bedding or camp utensils on 
their backs, would get caught in a tree. Then 
there would be a test for strength, with tree 
on one hand and donkey muscle and ropes on 
the other. Generally the trees would succumb 
in the melee. At times the poor brutes will 
roll helter-skelter over a mountain side, threat- 
ening to carry others down far below. All that 
‘an be done in such a case is to hang on, and 
urge forward the despondent little creatures, 
Sometimes it becomes impossible to turn. But 
by dint of rocks and sticks vigorously applied, 
we reach the summit. May Lazarus forgive 
me for my treatment of him at such periods 
when his own nerve failed! Burros are indispen- 
sable in such savage mountain climbing; but 
for personal use at any time the plucky horse 
is good enough for me. 

At nights we slept on the rocks, beneath the 
stars. The magnificent air, the crackling camp 
fire, the sighing trees, and the delightfully weary 
body, all induced sweet repose. Our food was 
in keeping with our primitive surroundings. 
Meals that would be disdained at home, were 
all right there. How good tasted the hastily 
prepared provender! How quickly disappeared 
the fries, the bacon, and biscuits, that would 
only be equalled by a death warrant at home! 
Conventionalities disappear under such condi- 
tions. Table manners there are none; proba- 
bly, as was remarked, because there was no 
table, consequently no table manners. 

In that dry country few streams are found; 
so camp has to be pitched alongside the little 
rock bound wells, cut out by erosive action of 
wind and sand. In such places the grateful 
fluid occasionally accumulates and remains for 
weeks after the infrequent rains. 

An outing in the Rocky Mountains is very 
different from anything of the sort in the east- 
ern States. The lack of water makes existence 
precarious, and so limits available camp-sites. 
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The little pinons compel unwearied watchful- 
ness and patience, lest the traveller like unfortu- 
nate Absalom, be caught in their low-hanging 
branches. It is one endless scramble ov er rocks, 
across great cafions, or through cruelly sorateh- 
ing thickets. All supplies have to be carried 
on the backs of wayward burros, and maybe 
refastened several times a day. At nights the 
animals are hobbled and turned loose so that 
they may feed on the scanty herbage near to 
camp; and the mornings frequently find them 
anumber of miles away. To round them up 
often requires several hours, and is only accom- 
plished by patiently following their tracks 
made during the previous night. 

Some of the cliff-ruins are easily seen in a 
three days’ trip from the ranches of the Man- 
cos Valley. The great “ Cliff-Palace,” and the 
“Spruce Tree House,” are included in such a 
journey. I, however, went into a more remote 
region where sight-seers seldom go. 

‘Let me describe a typical view after our ob- 
jective point was reached. A great cafion would 
yawn at our feet. Words imperfectly describe 
the grandeur of such ascene. Huge rocks, and 
masses of broken stone, and the smooth faces of 
stupendous precipices, sink far below. All is 
gray sand-stone about and beneath, a fringe of 
green marks the timber around, and the blue 
sky is above. Here and there, back in the re- 
cesses of the mighty abyss, would be discerned 
the enigmatic houses we had come so far to see. 

They are generally located in the most inac- 

ssible places. Often the builders selected a 
spot on the cafion wall, where an immense rock 
high up in air, would arch itself some twenty- 
five or eighty feet out beyond. Standing in the 
door-way of these curious habitations, the ex- 
plorer cannot see near the zenith ; there is a wild 
prodigality of adamantine scenery, and a rim 
of soft blue sky between the precipice that ex- 
tends over his head and the topmost edge of the 
opposite side of the cafion. 

The houses we examined were very difficult 
to reach. Our sturdy guides led over bowlders 
and along narrow ledges, where a slight mis- 
step might mean instant death. We clung to 
rocks and ragged roots and limbs of trees, and 
balanced ourselves around sharp corners with 
finger-tips, lest a miscalculation of bodily mo- 
mentum should drop us into the giddy space 
below. Sometimes the traveller has to—as we 
once did—go down precipices fastened to the 
ends of swinging ropes. But when the Weth- 
erill’s start for a cliff house they never know 
such a word as fail. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

The “Selections from Epistles of London 
Yearly Meeting,” now being published in this 
Journal, have reminded of the following testi- 
mony of Thomas Evans, given forth from the 
bed of death :— 

“Tt is a time when many are forsaking some 
of those precious testimonies which it pleased 
the Lord to lead our early Friends into, and 


for the faithful maintenance of which some of 


them deeply suffered. The Scripture language 
of thou and thee to one; the avoidance of all 
fashionable compliments and insincere lan- 
guage ; the disuse of the vain fashions and cus- 
toms of the world, and carefully observing a 
plain, simple and inexpensive mode of living, 
all of which the ancient Friends were Divinely 
led into, are now represented by many, as of 
little account, as no part of C hristian duty, and 
hy some are even denied and even condemned 
























as sectarian and notional. 
to see these things, and the fruits to which they 
lead ; 
fashions of the times, changing with every 
change ; while the tenderly-visited minds of the 
young are puzzled and perplexed, and they are 
ready to say mourning: 
any good ?’ 
view of these things, which seem like standard- 
bearers turning back in the day of battle, and 
deserting their banners, I have had to believe 
that the Lord would take care of his own cause 
and Truth; and, though many of these unfaith- 
ful ones, 
wreck, and the Soe iety become much reduced 
in number, yet the Lord will preserve a rem- 
nant true to himself and to his Truth, through 
all the reproach and trials they may have to 
endure, and cause them to stand in greater 


THE FRIEND. 


It is deeply painful 


many running out into the ways and 


‘Who shall show us 


While sorrow covers my heart in 


may wholly run out, and make ship- 


purity and integrity; and they will be as an 


ensign lifted up for others to rally to, so that 


in days to come, there will be a gathering to 
the standard of ancient Quakerism. I am firm 
in the persuasion that the precious principles 
of Truth will not be permitted to fall, nor 


standard-bearers be wanting to uphold them 


before the nations. Happy will it be for such 
members who, in an honest and good heart, 
maintain them in all their integrity, not in word 
only, but in their whole lives and conduct.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Beautiful Fungus. 


A week or two since, a friend, at whose house 
I called, showed me a curious plant of the fungus 
tribe, which he had found in his cellar, appar- 
ently starting from the wall and spreading over 
the coal in his coal-bin. It seemed to be a 
mass of branching snow-white threads, widening 
out at intervals into narrow tapes and ribbons, 
and having several comparatively broad spaces, 
which seemed to be collections of very fine tubes 
arranged side by side. 

Probably most of my readers are familiar 
with different forms of mushrooms and toad- 
stools, and which have a central stem, which 
support an umbrella-shaped cap, the under sides 
of which are lined with a number of gill-like 
plates, which produce a vast number of minute 
dust-like spores, or seed-like bodies, 
producing other plants. 

If we take one of these caps or tops of a 
mushroom, lay it with the gill side down on a 
piece of glass or paper, and cover it for pro- 
tection sake with an inverted tumbler, and allow 
it to remain undisturbed for a few hours, we will 


find the glass or paper marked with a deposit of 


thousands of these spores, which have fallen 
from the gills. These spores are produced in 
immense numbers, and being so very small and 
light, are easily spread by the wind to great dis- 
tances. When they find conditions favorable to 
their growth, they soon grow and _ produce 
threads which are the vital part of the plant. 
From these threads spring up the pillars and 
‘aps which are so much more conspicuous, and 
are the organs for producing the spores which 
propagate the species. 

In the common mushroom, the gills radiate 
from the central column, running in straight 
lines to the outer edge of the cap. These gills 
are sometimes branched. This family of fungi 
includes several hundred species, which are 
called Agarics. 

We meet with another section of fungi in 
which the adjacent gills interlock with each 
other by numerous cross branches, presenting 
a curiously irregular appearance, apparently 
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approaching a third form in which the gills are 
changed into a collection of parallel tubes, the 
mouths of which form a series of pores. This 
family is called Polyporei, or many-pored, and 
it is to this group that our beautiful specimen 
from the cellar-bin belongs. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the species, we 
sent it to our friend, J. B. Ellis, of Newfield, 
N.J., who is an expert in such matters. He in- 
forms us that he had previously seen specimens 
from West Chester, Pa., from Kansas and from 
Nebraska. The West Chester plants grew on 
earthen flower-pots, in a damp green-house ; 
were believed to be a new species, and were 
named Polyporus ceramicus. At the date of his 
letter (First Month 28th), he seemed doubtful, 
and thought it might be an abnormal form of 
an old species, Polyporus destructor. J. W. 


Sienna aneiaaedss 
The things that make for murder and for war. 

[The following sensible remarks are part of 
an article by our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, in 
The Christian Statesman. ]} 

The statistics of murders, suicides and lynch- 
ings, yearly compiled by the Chicago Tribune, 
are now at hand. They show that the number 
of lynchings for 1894 was 190, being 10 less 
than for the preceding year, while the legal 
executions were 132, or six more then in 1893. 
The total of suicides numbered 4,912, as against 
4,336 in 1893; while the number of ae 
increased from 6,615 in 1893, to 9,800 for the 
year just closed! The latter total is an increase 
of very nearly fifty per cent. We can scarcely 
lay all the startling percentage of increase to 
the liquor trade, much as it has to answer for 
in the matter of prevalence of deeds of violence 
and bloodshed. Let us look a little into one 
of the other prolific causes of crime increase. 

During a few days of the month just past, 
the following three cases were reported in the 
daily paper which I read. A lad of fifteen 
was arrested at Chicago, for robbing twice 
within a month the post-office at Fulton, Wis- 
consin. He confessed the crimes, and said “ his 
only ambition was to be the leader of a band 
of desperadoes.” In East Coventry, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, a gang of young fellows 
who robbed a number of school-houses, did 
other thieving, and were guilty of malicious 
work, left behind cards or signs inscribed with 
“We are the Jesse James’ gang.” At Union- 
town, in Pennsylvania, a seventeen-year-old- 
boy was found guilty of murder in the first 
degree. He had killed a man, and also fired 
two shots into the man’s wife, of which she had 
not recovered at the time the verdict was given. 
A plea of insanity was raised, but on the other 
hand it was shown that the defendant “ was a 
reader of wild detective stories.” Scores and 
hundreds of reports such as these are recorded 
every month throughout the country, so that 
it is fair to assume that a considerable percent- 
age of crimes against the person, and against 
| property, are referrible to the schooling which 

the perpetrators have had in the cheap litera- 
ture of the news-stand and the petty cigar shop. 

This drilling-in process has been going on, and 
Ee increased in capabilities and in area, year 





by year, so that as the “whirlwind” is reaped, 
it is not altogether surprising that the statistics 
of violence and death should bound up with 
greatly accelerated ratio, as was the 
year. 
Meanwhile the method of capturing the boys 
for the church by putting guns and swords into 
| their hands, and teaching them the soldiers’ 
i tacties, goes on apace. I was not surprised to 
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THE FRIEND. 


en . 


learn lately, that when two boys, connected 
with the family of Henry Drummond (who 
used his great influence in favor of the boys’ 


brigade, at its inception) were given a sum of 


mouey, these lads, who had been having a “ bri- 
gade” training, bought mimic weapons with the 
gift and made the dining-room into the scene 
of a mimic battle. Say not that this “brigade” 
teaches manliness, obedience, discipline, but 
doesn’t harm the boys at all in the way of 
arousing a military spirit. There is very abund- 
ant testimony to prove the reverse, and I am 
glad that at length the spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, and that this strange experiment of 
auxiliary Gospel teaching is being discouraged 
in many quarters. “You are quite right,” 
wrote Maud P. Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
last week, by her Secretary, Elma P. Vickery, 
“in saying that in all our principles we are 
averse to carnal warfare, and in all our teach- 
ing we strive to bring our soldiers to the point 
where they ‘ resist not evil,’ but are willing to 
take the spoiling of their goods joyfully.” And 
the same day from my friend, William F. Davis 
(he who served nearly a year in Boston jail 
for the offense of gathering a crowd, by reading 
the Bible on the historic Common) came this 
sentiment of the tried Christian soldier: “The 
Boys’ Brigade might be characterized as men’s 
measures for manufacturing boy murderers by 
wholesale. The Sunday Schools are being made 
recruiting stations for the Dragon of war. 


Worrying Over the Weather. 

If men worried over unseasonable weather, it 
would not be so strange; but, as a matter of fact 
men are likely to worry most over weather that 
is just what was to be expected at that particu- 
lar season of the year. If there comes an exe ep- 
tionally warm day in the winter, men are dlis- 
posed to welcome it, and to call it“ fine weather ; 
but if the weather is at its minimum tempera- 
ture in January, men shiver and complain, 
saying that such weather is very trying and 
hard to bear. If, on the other hand, the days 
are exceptionally cool in midsummer, men con- 
gratulate one another on the “very fine weather,” 
and think themselves peculiarly favored in hav- 
ing this “cool spell.” But if the latter days of 
June and the first days of July are among the 
hottest of the year, men seem to be surprised 
that it is so, and they worry as if they had had 
reason to look for a very differeut temperature 
just then. 

It would really seem, from the complainings 
of the average man and woman over a heated 
term in June and July, as if they had been 
confidently looking for frost about this time, 
and would not have been at all surprised by a 
heavy fall of snow. Day after day their ex: 
clamations go up: “Oh, what weather this is 
“ How very trying!” “It’s really more than I 
can bear!” “I shall have to get out of this, 
somehow. I can’t stand it!” “ There’s no use 
trying to work in such weather as this!” “Will 
there ever be a change?” “When will this 
end?” And with all the worrying, there are 
such signs of apparent wonderment over the 


very fact of weather like this at this season of 


the year. It is much as if a man were to chafe 
and worry over the growing heat in each sue- 
cessive apartment in a Turkish bath; as though 
that were not the very thing he had paid his 
dollar for. Among all the fullies of ae 
nature generally, it would be hard to find ; 
folly more sense sless than that of worrying over 
hot weather in midsummer, or cold weather in 
midwinter. What fools we are! 


Of course there is no relief from the trial of 
extreme weather gained through worrying; 
while there is an addition to one’s suffering 
made by every extra moan or groan. A man 
who finds himself in a thicket of thorns has more 
pain, and not less, through kicking and thrash- 
ing about, instead of keeping as quiet as possi- 
ble, and picking his way along gently to the 
other side of the thicket. The man who suffers 
least from extreme heat or extreme cold in its 
season, is the man who makes up his mind to 
take the heat or the cold as it comes, and to 
stand it as long as there is nothing else fur him 
to do. And the man who suffers more than he 
needs to in such weather, is the man who is 
sure he cannot stand it, and who thinks he 
must give up because of its very seasonable- 
ness. 

If a man goes to the desert of Sahara or of 
Sinai, or if he goes on an Arctic expedition, he 

can bes st stand the extreme heat or the extreme 
oa by understanding, to begin with, that that 
is the very kind of weather he ought to have 
looked for in that region. Or he can worry 
the life out of himself by complaining that the 
weather is so different at the equator from what 
it is at the north pole, when he supposed they 
were the same. This getting along comfortably 
in extreme weather is a matter of disposition 
and of will, rather than of constitution or of 
temperament. 

It ought to calm a man to know that the 
best health and clearest minds, and the most 
vigorous manhood and womanhood, are to be 
found in those regions where there are widest 
extremes of heat and cold,—and where the win- 
ters are uncomfortably cold, and the summers 
are uncomfortably hot,—rather than where there 
isa uniform temperature all the year round. 
He who goes from Philadelphia or Hartford to 
Newport or the White Mountains in the sum- 
mer, and to St. Augustine or New Orleans in 
the winter, as to experience nothing of 
severity in temperature at any season of the 
year, loses the advantage of life in a temperate 
zone, where the summer is hot and the winter 
is cold, and where men and women who take 
the weather as it comes are of the highest type, 
physically, mentally, and morally. One who 
always flies from the heat of summer, and never 
knows what it is to swelter and ripen in the 
sweltering and ripening season, brings himself 
as near as he can to the relative standard of 
the Esquimo, at whatever level he may have 
started. And the less worrying there is in any 
temperature, the greater the g 
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rain to him who 
endures seasonable weather without complain- 
ing and chafing. 

Taking it easy is the best way of avoiding all 
unnecessary suffering when the weather is very 
hot or very cold. If you cannot work or study 
at such a time, it were better to sit still, or to 
move leisurely, in the region of such weather, 
and so gather strength by moderation, than to 
go to a place where you can do more work or 
study more, when you have not the strength 
for it, and then come back at the close of the 
season with less strength than you would have 
had if you had remained where you were. 
Worrying over the weather breaks down ten 
men where the heat or the cold breaks down 
one. And there is no gain in worrying, apart 
from the sin of it.—S. S. Times. 

HorrTIcuLTURE is a wonderful culture, and 
one of the best things about it is that it calls 
out our wits, and by warfare makes us win what 
we eat. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Insects and Birds in Relation to Forests, 
When the process of clearing the land com. 
mences, new conditions are presented to the 
forest insects which are most favorable to their 
increase. The girdled trees in clearings, the 
logs, stumps and | tops, and the injuries to stand- 
ing timber by fire, all contribute to their multi- 
plication, some of them changing their habits 
from that of infesting diseased and dead timber 
to that of attacking the living; and, through 
their power in numbers, they are enabled to 
kill trees on their own account. 

Some ten years ago, when the West Virginia 
Central & Pittsburgh Railroad was being built 
through a portion of the spruce forests in our 
State, “the timber along the line commenced to 
die from the attack of insects, and the trouble 
continued to increase and spread, during the 
next three years, until thousands of acres of the 
finest timber in the State was killed. Only four 
years ago an invasion of the destructive pine 
bark beetle, starting somewhere near the line 
between West Virginia and Virginia, in Rock- 
ingham or Hampshire counties, spread like a 
conflagration over these two States and adjoin- 
ing St: ates wherever the pine grew. The pine 
timber on hundreds of square miles was killed, 

sausing a loss of property having a value of 
more than a million and a half dollars. Similar 
devastations have taken place in Maine, New 
York and New Brunswick, and in the forests of 
Germany and France. Most, if not all, of these 
destructive invasions were occasioned by un- 
natural conditions brought about through the 
influence of man. 


Tanning Material.—There is a Southern spe- 
cies of tuberous rooted dock which is claiming 
some attention from the amount of tannin con- 
tained in the roots. It grows wild in Southern 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. Prepa- 
rations are said to be making for extensively 
planting this dock for tanning purposes. 


Wood Partially Fire-proof—is a desideratum. 
There are first applied several coats of silicate 
of soda in solution, this being covered with a 
final coat of the same material, mixed with 
enough whiting to have the thickness of ordin- 
ary paint. Wood thus treated does not catch 
alight in the usual way. After a time the heat 
liberates gases, and the wood slowly turns to 
charcoal. Wood thus treated kept its shape 
after forty-five minutes in a fire, ten minutes of 
which had destroyed boards only differing by 
the lack of treatment. 


Chalk.—How much there is of interest ina 


piece of common chalk! Place a fragment 
under the microscope, and you will see that it 
is composed of tiny little shells. In the Atlantic 
Ovean at the present time live millions of minute 
animals, called Globigerina, and these have the 
power to extract carbonate of lime from the 
sea-water, and to use it in building up the shells 
which cover them. These shells are full of tiny 
holes or foramina, and from this circumstance, 
the group of animals, to which they belong, are 

ralled Foraminifera. Millions of these little 
creatures die every year, and their shells, drop- 
ping to the floor of the ocean, form a kind of 
mud, ealled Globigerina ooze. Samples of this 
ooze have been obtained by means of dredging 
apparatus, and under the microscope it has 
proved to be almost identical with common 
chalk in structure. No doubt, in the far, far 
future, these beds will be elevated above the 
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doubtedly, most of our limestone and chalk 
rocks have been formed. 

Scattered here and there through the chalk 
are numerous remains of various sea-animals— 
fish-bones, sponges, sea- urchins, shells, ete. ‘These 
were, when alive, made up partly of organic 
and partly of mineral matter. After death, the 
soft, organic parts decay, fine particles of car- 
bonate of lime are deposited in their stead, and 
after a time, an exact duplicate of the original 
animals, or part of an animal is formed, but 
made of carbonate of lime. The deposits of 
succeeding years and ages bury this deeply in 
the ooze, which was being deposited at the time 
it was formed. Thus have many of our fossils 
been formed. In this way we can peer a little 
into the dark recesses of the long ago.—J. W. 


Tutt’s“* Woodside, Burnside, Hillside and Marsh.” 


Effect of Light on Metals.—An unsuspected 
effect of light on metals has been discovered 
through the sensitiveness of a lowly fungus, 
Phycomyces nitens. First it was found that its 
spore-bearing tubes turned towards a piece of 
iron or steel near them, but not towards copper, 
and that with sealing-wax, wood, sulphur and 
india-rubber it did the same. While trying to 
explain this, the investigator stumbled upon the 
further fact that various other metals had the 
same attractive power if they have been exposed 
tosunshine. Even the parts not exposed act 
thus. Seventy minutes’ bright sunshine leaves 

latinum more active than five hours of clouded 
light. 
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We have received from Mary Mendenhall 
Hobbs, of North Carolina, a report on the work 
of a Committee appointed in 1889, to aid the 
girls of North Carolina Yearly Meeting in ob- 
taining an education. It was believed that it 
was fur easier for young men desirous of obtain- 
ing an education to procure the means by their 
own efforts than it was for the young women. 

To remedy, if possible, this state of affairs, 
the Committee solicited funds to aid poor girls 
in attending Guilford College. As an economi- 
cal means of effecting this, a cottage was built 
on the college grounds, in which a few girls 
might live and board themselves. This plan 
seemed to work successfully, and numerous 
applications for admi-sion to the cottage were 
received. Another cottage has been erected, 
and during the years 1893-4, thirty-seven girls 
were enrolled under the cottage system. 

In the gradual development of this concern, 
the Committee became impressed with the be- 
lief that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the girls, to have a suitable house in which 
they could all be accommodated, and placed 
under the care of a matron who could give 
them instruction in various matters of a domes- 
tic and economical nature. They have pro- 
cured from an architect a plan and estimate 
for a plain, substantial building—which will 
cost five thousand dollars—towards which they 
have on hand five hundred dollars. Their ob- 
ject in issuing this report we suppose, is to 
procure subscriptions towards the erection of 
such a building. 

We sympathize with the concern for the 
education of the young women of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, and we sincerely desire 


sea-level and form solid rock. In this way, un-| that the influences to which they may be sub- 
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jected while at school, may be such as will not 
only promote their intellectual improvement, 
but tend to confirm their attachment to the 
principles and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. For we believe their real welfare will 
depend far more on their religious attainments 
than on the acquisition of school learning. 


Public attention has largely been called to 
the destitution in some parts of the West, es- 
pecially in western Kansasand Nebraska, caused 
by successive seasons of drought, which pre- 
vented the growth of the crops. The editor has 
received several letters from different neighbor- 
hoods, which have appealed to his sympathies, 
and he has used some exertion to extend aid to 
the suffering. The extracts which follow, we 
hope will interest our readers, and stimulate 
some of them to renewed efforts to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 

The first is from a Friend residing in Ness 
County, Kansas, dated Second Mo. 3rd, 1895. 


“As I sit down to write to thee it is very 
cold here, the thermometer registering twelve 
degrees below zero. We are all well and very 
comfortably situated. As I write, my heart is 
full of thankfulness to my Creator for his many 
blessings and mercy to us. While God has 
blessed us so bountifully, there are thousands 
of families through western Kansas and Ne- 
braska on the verge of starvation. Our Gov- 
ernor is doing all in his power to assist the des- 
titute. There are hundreds that must have 
private assistance or perish before warm weather. 
Our farmers are in extreme destitution caused 
by two years’ drought, and entire failure of all 
crops. They are destitute of food and fuel, and 
suffering greatly, more than words can tell, and 
much sickness from exposure and want of pro- 
per food. Tney must have immediate assistance 
or many will perish. 

“Our farmers are honest, hardworking people, 
but came here poor and took up homesteads, 
and losing their crops for two years, combined 
with the financial condition of the country and 
thousands of idle men travelling over the coun- 
try hunting employment has placed them in the 
position so they must have assistance until har- 
vest comes or they can get work in the spring. 
I have used nearly two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of my own funds to help them. But I 
have done all I can with my own means. I have 
brought relief to many families. But this aid 
must be continued for several months. In my 
rounds of charity I found one family who had 
not had food or fuel in their house for three 
days. Women and children barefvot or nearly 
so, many with feet frost-bitten, many with only 


dry grass or weeds to try to keep themselves | 
We have had a very long, cold | 


from freezing. 
winter, the thermometer down to zero most of 
the time. 

“In 1880 at the solicitation of the people 
when they lost their crops by the hot winds and 
drought that year, I went east and procured 
them supplies to last them until their next har- 
vest, but at that time they only needed food 
and fuel. Again, in 1895, at their request I 
went east again and procured them seed wheat 
to seed their ground. Then I thought I had 
done my duty and would never consent to ac- 
cept this kind of work again. But in reading 
my Bible, as I understand its sacred admonition 
there cannot be any religion without charity, I 
used my own means and consented to try to get 
relief for our people once more. I am solicit- 
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ing funds to purchase food, clothing, fuel and 
seed for spring planting. If food or clothing is 
sent, freight must be prepaid as there is no funds 
here to pay freight. (There is a car load of 
flour on the track two counties west of here 
shipped from Lancaster County, Pa., the people 
cannot get it for the freight charges. The Gov- 
ernor is trying to get the freight charges re- 
moved.) 

“T ask all Christian and benevolent inclined 
people to assist in this cause of charity and 
mercy, for the love of Jesus our Saviour who 
overlooks all our actions with his all-searching 
eye, to mete out to us our portion as we meet 
our calls to duty. I have wrote to Bucks, my 
native county, and printed my call for help in 
the county paper. Dear friends as by our 
mutual love for Jesus and our prospect of heaven 
and immortal glory, I earnestly solicit your co- 
operacive assistance in my work of charity and 
I will give God all the glory and honor for my 
success. If every one will give a little it will 
amount to enough to bring great comfort to our 
starving and suffering people. If it will help 
this charitable cause thou art at liberty to pub- 
lish my letter. I will acknowledge by receipt 
to thee all funds or aid sent me, and when 
through with the business will send thee (for 
publication if desired) a full statement of all 
funds and aid received and how expended. 

Railroads have agreed to carry all aid free 
to the drought sufferers in western Kansas, so 
if I can raise funds enough to relieve our desti- 
tute, I shall go to some of the large cities and 
purchase my supplies and ship them in, in this 
way purchase at better prices and save freight. 
So my dear friend I earnestly request thee to 
lend thy aid in this Christian work for the des- 
titute must have assistance, and as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


The editor is willing to take charge of and 
forward to Kansas any funds that may be con- 
tributed for the relief of our fellow-citizens there. 
Money may be sent to Joseph Walton, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., New Jersey; or at the 
convenience of the donor may be left in charge 
of Edwin P. Sellew, office of Toe Frrenp, 207 
Walnut Place, Philadelphia. 

Another letter, coming from Page, Logan 
Co., Kansas, indicates that the suffering is less 
severe in that vicinity. It says:— 


“I don’t know of any but have something to 
live on, but we are all living very close, and 
there are some that do not have what they 
ought to have, but they have enough so that 
they do not starve. There are a great many 
that have milk; if it was not for that, I don’t 
see how they would live. You can imagine 
how we are situated to suppose you had [re- 
ceived] nothing for two years and had just 
enough to keep up before. There are a great 
many that are very thinly clad ; and it has been 
the longest steady cold that I ever saw here; 
it has been cold ever since Christinas, the mer- 
cury was twenty below zero night before last. 
I think there is more suffering fur clothes and 
fuel than something to eat; a great many have 
nothing to burn but cow chips. The Governor 
has had some coal shipped in. I understand 
that those that got, only got one hundred and 
eighty pounds apiece and it was soon all gene. 

“The stock is doing better than anyone could 
expect, there are a great many that haven’t got 
a bite of feed of any kind ; the stock all running 
out, some that have not been in shelter this 
winter. I pity the horses, I hate to use mine, 
when I have to. It seems strange, when we 
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want a horse, to go way out and hunt them, it 
may be the ground covered with snow. The 
hardest time for them is coming, when we get 
some rain that will spoil the feed and be hard 
on stock too. One thing we all need in the 
spring, that is seeds of all kinds, there are none 
of us that have the money to buy it—-spring 
wheat, oats, barley, which is our main crop for 
feed ; corn, potatoes and garden seeds. 

When I look ahead sometimes I can’t see 
how I can get along, but God makes way where 
there seems as though there was no way. I 
hope that I may be enabled to put my whole 
trust in Him who is able to care for us all.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTeEp Stratres.—The session of the Womens’ Nat- 
jonal Council met and organized in Washington, on 
the 18th instant. It is the greatest gathering of wom- 
en ever held in the world. Eighteen organizations 
are represented, with a membership of millions. 
The Council will be in session fourteen days, and pa- 
pers on national questions will be read and considered. 

The President has signed the act to establish a 
National Military Park at Gettysburg, and the act 
changing the name of Georgetown, D. C., which pro- 
vides that it shall constitute a part of the city of Wash 
ington 

The Three Per Cent. Bond Bill was defeated in the 
House on the 14th instant by a vote of 120 to 167. An 
analysis, of the vote shows that the political divisions 
stood as follows: Affirmative — Republicans, 41 ; Demo- 
crats,79; negative, Republicans, 63; Democrats, 94; 
Populists, 10. 

The Treasury gold reserve on the 19th instant stood 
at $41,215,181, the lowest point it is likely to reach 
for some time, as the gold of the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate will now soon begin to make its appearance 
in the reserve and swell its proportions until it again 
climbs to the $100,000,000 mark. It is said at the 
Treasury that more than half of this gold will come 
from abroad, and none of the gold paid in on thisside 
will be taken from the New York banks. It will come 
mostly from trust companies. 

Governor Hughes, of Arizona, in his recent biennial 
message to the legislature declared that the suppress- 
ion of the liquor traffic would do much toward lessen- 
ing the expenses of government in the Territery, as 
the greater portion of the crimes for which punish- 
ment had been inflicted could be traced back for cause 
to strong drink. Arizona, the executive declared, 
last year expended $3,064,000 for strong drink, a sum 
which in nine years would eat up the present assess- 
ment of the Territory. 

Colonel A.S. Bacon, at a meeting in Chickering 
Hall, New York, on the evening of the 17th instant, 
to antagonize selling of liquor on First-day, said: 
“More than 50 per cent. of the voters of this city are 
either criminals or are criminally inclined. More 
than fifty per cent. can’t even think in English. We 
invite the scums of all nations here, and when we get 
them make them full partners with us. The Tenth 
Ward is so densely populated that there is only one 
square yard to every person living in the ward. Our 
munjcipal governments throughout the entire country 
are miserable failures. The saloon has controlled 
politics on both sides. It is time for us to arise as we 
did in 1861 and put down crime and criminal govern- 
ment.” 

The Brooklyn strike is ended excepting, that the 
men of the Atlantic avenue line voted in favor of con- 
tinuing the strike. In abandonment of the struggle, 
one of the members said it was a contest of “ dollars 
against empty stumachs.” 

A telegram from Hennessy, Oklahoma, says that an 
appeal for aid has been issued by settlers in the Strip. 
“ Hundreds of families are absolutely starving, eating 
practically prairie dogs and horses. The suffering is 
unparalleled. Cattle have been dying in droves as a 
result of the unprecedented ‘northers’ which visited 
both Territories and Texas within the past few weeks.” 

According to a despatch from Houston, Texas, cat- 
tlemen estimate their losses in consequence of the bliz- 
zard at over 25 per cent. 

sy a vote of 35 to 26, after a long preliminary strug- 
gle, the question of resubmission of the Prohibitory 
amendment was defeated in the North Dakota House. 

David Martin and Charles A. Porter last week testi- 
fied before the Councilmanic Investigation Committee 
that the 1525 shares of Mutual Automatic Telephone 
Company stock, registered in the name of each, had 
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been transferred to their names entirely without their 
knowledge, and in spite of their refusal to subscribe 
for the stock. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 559, being 
104 more than the previous week, and 71 more than 
the corresponding week of 1894. Of the whole num- 
ber, 287 were males and 272 females: 101 died of pneu- 
monia; 50 of heart disease; 43 of consumption; 24 of 
marasmus; 23 of diphtheria; 23 of convulsions; 21 of 
old age; 19 of bronchitis; 17 of inanition; 16 of ty- 
phoid fever; 13 of Bright’s disease; 12 of influenza ; 
12 of cancer ; 11 of paralysis; 11 of debility, and 10 
of apoplexy. There was but one death from small- 
pox, and the number of cases of this disease is mach 
less than one week ago. 

Markets, &e.—U.8. 2’s, 95.2100; 4’s, 110} a 111; 5’s, 
115 a 1153; currency 6’s, 100 a 110. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 514c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $17.50 a $18.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $200 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $240; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
52.50 a $2.60; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.50; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $2.75 per bbl. for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $1.50 a 
$1.75 per 100 pounds, as to quality and location. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 573 a 57¥ce. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 465 a 47. 
No. 2 white oats, 355 a 36¢. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 5$c.3 good, 54 a 5%c.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5c. ; common, 43 a 43c.; culls, 4a 43e. 

Fat cows were low at 2) a 3fe. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 44 a 
4%c.; medium, 4a 44¢.; common, 3 a 33¢.; lambs, 43 a 63e. 

Hocs.—6$ a 7c., but closed at 6} a 6%. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch of the 14th inst. from Berlin, 
says: “The Lokal Anz iger has this despatch from st. 
Petersburg— ‘Since making his declaration of als>- 
lutism the Czar has received almost daily Nihilist 
proclamations and threatening letters. It is rumored 
that a palace official has been arrested for placing in 
his Majesty’s study printed pictures of the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. One picture is said to have 
depicted the assassination of the present Czar in the 
manner in which his grandfather was killed. This and 
other similar rumors are circulated widely in Russia.’ ” 

The Commission sent to investigate the Armenian 
outrages is still at Moosh. The Europeans wished to 
visit the villages in the neighborhood, but the authori- 
ties declined to let them, saying that the foreign dele- 
gates were entitled to watch the proceedings, but not 
to collect evidence. 

The Italian Consul at Erzeroum has reported to the 
Government that he has confirmed the accounts of the 
Armenian massacres with the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses. 

A despatch from Shanghai says the recall of the 
Chinese peace envoys was the result of a consultation 
of the Tsung-Li-Yamen with the Foreign Ministers. 

On the l4th instant Marshal Oyama reported on 
the state of affairs at Wei-Hai-Wei. He said thata 
proposal had been tendered to the Japanese flagship 
Matsusima to surrender the warships and the remain- 
ing forts and their armaments at Wei-Hai-Wei, pro- 
vided that the foreigners of the military and naval 
force be released, under a guarantee obtained from an 
Admiral of a neutral Power. The Japanese accepted 
all the conditions excepting the one concerning the 
guarantee, and the agreement wasconcluded. Marshal 
Oyama confirms the former report of the suicides of 
Admiral Ting, Commodore Liu and General Chang. 
All three left letters addressed to the flagship. The 
garrison of Liu Kung Tao was conducted beyond the 
Japanese line and was set free. The Chinese seamen 
will |e treated in the same manner. The fore gners 
who were captured will be taken to some more distant 
point and will be released there. 

A commission of experts has has been ordered to 
Wei Hai-Wei to examine the sunken Chinese war- 
ships, and report whether it will be feasible and 
profitable to raise and repair them. It is believed 
that the warship Ting-Yuen can be raised and retitted 
at moderate cost. 

More than half the world’s supply of tinis mined in 











the Straits settlement at the tip of the Malay peninsula. 
The outpnt in 1891 was 36,061 tons, out of a total of 
56,551 tons; 12,106 tons came from the Datch East 
Indies, chiefly from the Island of Banks, leaving only 


$8,384 tons for the rest of the world. 
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The women of Adelaide, South Australia, have been 
given full suffrage. 





NOTICES. 

NEBRASKA SUFFERERS.—Since the appeal in Tye 
FRIEND on behalf of the destitute in Frontier County 
numerous contributions of clothing have been received 
and forwarded. ‘Three hundred dollars in cash has 
also been received. All these contributions have been 
acknowledged where the addresses have been given, 
Of the cash, two hundred and fifty dollars has been 
forwarded, and the balance is held in the hope that it 
can be used for seeds. 

Our correspondent, in addition to these donations 
has received a carload of provisions and twenty-seven 
barrels of clothing from Ohio. He has turned the 
school-house on his farm into a store-house, and is 
giving his personal supervision to the distribution. 
He writes, “We are pretty well organized in the 
County, so that we may not be imposed upon. There 
are a great many who will almost starve before they 
will let it be known, and these have to be searched 
out. We are furnishing flour and meat, and to old 
and feeble people, tea—all in limited quantities, [ 
cannot see how it will be much better so far as food 
is concerned, until after we can getacrop That is 
why I am trying to husband our resources, and not 
give them money to use at their own discretion, else 
some of them might pay it out for the tobacco habit, 
and some of them for drink. There is quite a need 
also for medical help and this we are trying to supply. 
Assure the kind donors that all shall be faithfully 
applied for the relief of the needy.” 

As further and more detailed information is re- 
ceived, it will be submitted for insertion in Tue 
FRIEND. J. Henry Bart ett. 


WeEstrown BoaRDING ScHOoL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a.M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZeEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 


FriEenps’ TEACHERS AssociATION.—The next meet- 
ing will be held Second Month 23rd, 1895, at 2 P. M., 
at 140 N. Sixteenth St. P. W. Search will address 
the meeting on Individual Teaching as opposed to 
the usual class or graded system. The meeting will 
be of particular interest to School Committees as well 
as teachers and parents. All interested are cordially 
invited. 


WantTep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to assist 
the matron in domestic duties. Application may be 
made to 

Sarau E. Smirn, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 
Ann W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St., " 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St. “ 





Diep, on the third of Second Month, 1895, at his 
residence, East Berkley, Berks County, Pa., Jacos 
PARVIN, a beloved member and overseer of Maiden 
Creek Particular and Exeter Monthly Meeting. The 
humble and exemplary walk of this dear Friend dur- 
ing a long course of years gained the esteem and re- 
spect of the community in which he lived, to whom 
he had by his uprigit and consistent example com- 
mended the religion he profes-ed. Many who have 
been welcomed to his home have been impressed with 
his unaffected hospitality, and the comfortable feeling 
which prevailed there both during the lifetime of his 
beloved companion ani since her death. His last 
illness was of several months’ continuance, during 
which he appeared to be as one who was patiently 
waiting the time of his dismissal, and we reverently 
believe, that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus he has been permitted to join those “ who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 

——, at her home in Frankford, Philid’a, on Third- 

day, Second Month 5th, 1895, from an attack of La- 
Grippe, Mary B Heston, wife of David Heston; a 
beloved member and Elder of Frankford Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. Aged sixty-eight years. 
. of paralysis, at his residence in Harrisville, 
Ohio, Second Month 5th, 1895, ELwoop THomas, in 
the eighty-first year of his age; a member of Harris- 
ville Particular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, at the residence of her niece, Philadelphia, 
on the 13th inst., Erizapera 8S. Leeps, widow of 
Ezra B. Leeds, formerly of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
lately of Winona, Ohio, aged seventy-seven years. 
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